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Fair Ellen was long the delight of the young, 

No damsel with her could compare ; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tongue, 
And bards without number in ecstasies sung, 

The beauties of Ellen the fair. 


Yet cold was the maid ; and though legions advane’d, 
All drill’d by Ovidean art, 

And languish’d, and ogled, protested and daric’d, 

Like shadows they“came, and like shadows they glanc’d 
From the hard.polish’d ice of her heaft. 


Yet still did the heart of fair Ellen implore ‘ 
A something that could not be found ; 

Like a sailor she scem’d on a desolate shore, 

With nor house, nor a tree, nor a sound but the roar 
Of breakers high dashing around. 


From object to object still, still would she veer, 
Though nothing, alas, could she find ; 

Like the moon, without atmosphere, brilliant.and clear, 

Yet doom’d, like the moon, with no being to cheer 
The bright barren waste of her mind. 


But rather than sit like a statue so still 
When the rain made her mansion a pound, 
Up and down would she go, like the sails of a mill, 
And pat every stair, like a woodpecker’s bill, 
From the tiles of the roof to the ground. 


One morn, as the maid from her casement inclin’d, 
Pass’d a youth, with a frame in his hand. 

‘The casement she clos’d—not the eye of her mind ; 

. For, do all she could, no, she could not be blind ; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 








‘** Ah, what can he do,”’ said the languishing maid, 
* Ah, what with iasmeme can‘he do? 
And she knelt to the of Secrets and pray’d, 
When the youth pass’d again, and again he display’d 
The frame and a picture to view. 
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“ Oh, beautiful picture !” the fair Ellen cried, “ Ah me !”’ cried the damsel, and fell at his feet, 
“ T must see thee again or I die.” ‘“ Must I hang on these walls to be dried 7” 
Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied, “Oh, no !” said the fiend, while he sprung from his seat, 
And after the youth and the picture she hied, “A far nobler fortune thy person shall meet ; 
When the youth, looking back, met her eye. Into paint will I grind thee, my bride!” 
“ Fair dameel,”’ said he (and he chuckled the while) Then, seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair, 
“ This picture I see you admire : An oil jug he plung’d her within. 
Then take it, I pray you, perhaps ’twill beguile Seven days, seven nights, with the shrieks of despair, 
Some moments of sorrow ; (nay, pardon my smile) Did Ellen in torment convulse the dun air , 
Or, at least, keep you home by the fire.” ‘All covered with oil to the chin. 
Then Ellen the gift with delight and surprise 
From the cunning young stripling receiv’d. 
But she knew not the poison that enter'd her eyes, With a rock for his muller he crush’d every bone, 
When sparkling with rapture they gaz’d on her prize— But, though ground to jelly, still, still did a groan ; 
Thus, eles, are fair maidens deceiv'd ' For life had forsook not the maid. 
* Twas a youth o’er the form of a-statue inclin’d, s ; : 
And the sculptor he seem’d of the stone ; ~~ my pes byes — care 
arene % youd "de-cmes tana pind, The blue of her eyes, and the brown of her hair, 
Reflettad the beams of hid own And the ponpl gud the white of bat forehead so fair, 
’ Twas the tale of the sculptor Pygmalior-of old ; PPE Gor tee et say wet. 
Fair Ellen remember'd and sigh’d; Then, stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 
“ Ah, could’st thou but lift from that marble so cold, “ Now I brave, cruel Fairy, thy scorn !” 
Thine eyes too imploring, thy arms should enfold, When lo! from a chasm wide-yawning there came 
And press me this day as thy bride.” A light tiny chariot of rose-colour’d flame, 
She said: when, behold, from the canvass arose By a team of ten glow-worms upborne. 
The youth, and he stepp’d from the frame : Enthroned in the midst on an emerald bright, 
With a furious transport his arms did enclose Fair Geraldine sat without peer ; 
The love-plighted Ellen : and, clasping, he froze Her robe was a gleam of the first blush of light, 
The blood of the maid with his flame ! And her mantle the fleece of a noon-cloud white, 
She turn’d and beheld on each shoulder a wing. And a beam of the moon was her spear. 
“Oh, heaven !” cried she, “ who art thou ?” In an accent that stole on the still charmed air 
From the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, «« Like the first gentle language of Eve, 





On the morn of the eighth, on a huge sable stone 
Then Ellen, all reeking, he laid ; 


As frowning, he thunder’d “I ama the PAINT-KING H Thus spake from her chariot the Fairy so fair: 
And mine, lovely maid, thou art now !” “I come at thy call, but, oh PAint-KING, beware, 
Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift Beware if again you deceive.” 
The loud-screaming maid like a blast ; 
And he sped through the air like a meteor swift, 
While the clouds, wand’ ring by him, did fearfully drift 
To the right and the left as he pass’d. 


“ Tis true,’ said ‘the monster, “thou queen of my heart, 
Thy portrait I oft have essay’d ; 
-- Yetne’er to the canvass could I with my art 
The.least of thy wonderful beauties impart ; 
Now suddenly sloping his hurricane fight, And my failure with scorn you repaid. 

With an eddying whirl he descends ; “oN I the light of the C. t-King’ tail ” 
The air all below him becomes black as night, poe oepeale “~rongt = lamrem aaaal 
And the ground where he treads, as if mov’d with affright, “rf again with these magical colours I fail, 

Ate tho eatgs of tha Coney, vette. The crater of Etna shall hence be my jail, 

“Tam here!” said the Fiend, and he thundering knock’d And my food shall be sulphur and smoke. 

As the ggies of o.monntsipens sone “ But if I succeed, then, oh, fair Geraldine ! 
‘The gates open flew, as by, magic unlock’d, - ‘Thy ptomise with justice I claim, 

While the pea ke of the mount, reeling to and fro, rock’d And thou, queen of Fairies, shalt ever be mine, 

Like an island of ice on the wave. The bride of my bed; and thy portrait divine 
“ Oh, mercy !” cried Ellen, and swoon’d in his arms, Shall fill all the earth with my fame.” 

But the PAINT-KING, he seoff’d at.her- pain. He spake’; when, behold, the fair Geraldine’s form 
“Prithee, love,’ said the monster, “what mean these On the canvass enchantingly glow’d ; 

alarms 7” " His touches—they flew like the leaves in a storm ; 
She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms, ‘And the pure pearly white and the carnation warm 
That work to her horror again. Contending in harmony flow’d. 


And now did the portrait a twin-sister seem 
To the figure of Geraldine fair : 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 





She opens her lids, but no longer her eyes 
Behold the fair youth she would woo ; 

— a  aitiinad ailamane pegs guise ; 

, like a palette of v es, if 

Black and white, red and yellow, and blue. ee a 

On the skull of a Titan, that heaven defied, * Twas the Fairy herself! but, alas, her blue eyes 
Sat the fiend, like the grim Giant Gog, Still a pupil did ruefully lack ; 

While aloft to his mouth a huge pipe he applied, And whe shall describe the terrific surprise 

Twice as big as the Eddystone Lighthouse, descried That seized the raint-KING when, behold, he descries 
As it looms through an easterly fog. Not a speck on his palette of black ! 

And anor, as he puff d the vast volumes, were seen, “Tam lost !” said the Fiend, and he shook like a leaf; 
In horrid festoons on the wall, ale When, casting his eyes to the ground, 

Legs and arms, heads and bodies emerging béliveen, He saw the lost pupils of Ellen with grief 

Like the drawing-room grim of the Scoteh Sawney Beane,|| In the jaws of a mouse, and the sly little thief 
By the devil dress’d out for a ball. by Whisk away from his sight with 2 bound. 
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“Tam lost!” said the Fiend, and he fell like a stone ; 
Then rising, the Fairy in ire 

With a touch of her finger she loosen’d her zone 

(While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible groan,) 
And she swelled to a column of fire. 


Her spear now a thunderbolt flash’d in the air, 

And sulphur the vault fill’d around : 
She smote the grim monster ; and now by the hair 
High-lifting, she hurl’d him, in speechless despair, 

Down the depths of the chasm profound. 
Then over the picture, thrice waving her spear, 

“ Come forth !’”" said the good Geraldine ; 
When, behold, from the canvas descending, appear 
Fair Ellen, in person more lovely than e’er, 

With grace more than ever divine! Washington Alston. 





Tue ladies of our country are no less distinguished for their 
talents than for their personal accomplishments. We are re- 
ceiving continued assurances of this truth, in the commu- 
nications addressed to the New Mirror. We do not speak 
of that class who have avowedly taken the field ; they have. 
made it an office through their writings to speak for them- 
selves ; but of those unobtrusive contributors, whose cheer- 
ful object it seems to be to diffuse the happy thoughts of 
their quiet hours for the general gratification, regardless 
where the honour may fall. Take the following charming 
sketch, from a fair and accomplished correspondent, in sup- 
port of this assumption. It is the spontaneous outburst of a 
heart full of sweetness and truth—and is possessed of all 
the freshness of a dish of strawberries and cream. 


Original. 
STELLA LEE. 

Waar a little flirt was Stella! And yet if to be the most 
bewitching, the most entrancing enslaver of hearts, entitles 
a fair maiden of seventeen to be a flirt, then is Stella fully 
exonerated, for she was all these—yes, and ten thousand 
times more ! 

Never was there seen such a sylph; so light, so airy, so 
full of grace! Never was a little head set so bewitchingly 
on a pair of shoulders, that seemed dimpling with laughter 
at their own whiteness; never was there such a pair of 
eyes! they were not black, or blue, or hazel; one could 
not tell their colour; but such eyes! Alas, for the swains, 
who would not : 

“ From the glance of her eye, shun danger and fly,” 
for were they not otherwise in a pretty state of commotion! 
O such thumping and bumping of hearts! such Etna’s of 
sighs! Then such a mouth had Stella—fragrant as the blos- 
som of the sweet pea; and hands and feet which even Ti- 
tania might have envied. Her voice was like the sweet- 
est notes of the AZolian harp; and her laugh more musical 
than fairy-bells—if one could hear them! But then she was 
such a sad flirt! —it was too bad in her—too bad !” 

O the snares she would spread—with Cupid, sly, mis- 
chievous dog—at her elbow' Then, skipping around, she 
would laugh and clap her little hands, to see the poor fel- 
lows tumble in. And she would look so very demure, too, 
and feel so sorry! Why would they like her ! It was not her 
fault—bless her little innocent heart, not a bit of her fault! 

Ah, Stella, Stella! was it not enough for you to lead in 
your chains the village youths; city exquisites, doctors, 
schoolmasters and lawyers? Must you also sport with di- 
vinity itself? Naughty, naughty Stella. 

It happened that for several months the church in the vil- 
lage of Lorraine was without a pastor. The pulpit was 
either supplied from the neighbouring towns, or occasion- 
ally the inhabitants were favoured by some clerical travel- 
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ler from the distant cities, who, charmed by the beauty of 
the place—gladly tarried the Sabbath in so lovely a spot. 

Indeed no one that has ever visited this delightful village 
could leave it without regret. Situated on the borders of 
the lovely Connecticut, forming a silvery circlet for the lux- 
uriant meadows; as varied in hue as the tiara of a queen: 
here the emerald, there the pale topaz of the graceful 
wheat, the aqua-marine of the tall maize, and the ruby red 
of the fragrant clover. Lofty mountains bound the view on 
three sides, but on the other, far as the eye can reach, are 
scattered villages and towns, whose spires and white dwell- 
ings gleam through orchards and groves, while here and 
there the Connecticut is again seen pursuing her silvery 
way, as if playing bo-peep with earth and sky ; now hiding 
amid the deep forests, and then bursting forth in gladness ; 
mimicking on her surface cloud, tree and shrub. 

One Saturday evening, as the sun was fast disappearing 
behind the mountains, the eastern stage came driving, Jehu- 
like, down the principal street of Lorraine, and dashed up 
in fine style, with cracking whip and sounding horn, to the 
door of the Union Hotel. Just at the moment the steps 
were let down, a party of young girls were hurrying swiftly 
past, apparently to avoid coming in contact with the pas- 
sengers of the coach. Stella was among them, and as she 
looked up in some confusion, her eye encountered those of 
a stranger, the expected clergyman. He started with sur- 
prise at this vision of loveliness, and remained almost un- 
consciously watching her light figure, until it vanished like 
a bird, amid the drooping foliage of the elms which bor- 
dered the street, 

It might be he was too much absorbed in the subject of 
his next day’s discourse to do justice to the excellent sup- 
per of his host ; certain it is, the fine trout, the snowy bread 
and fragrant butter were nearly untasted; and, taking his 
hat, William Godfrey strolled out in the beautiful twilight. 

Saturday evening! Oh the loveliness of that quiet sum- 
mer-eve, amid the hills and valleys of New-England ! 

The stars were beginning to peep bashfully forth; a 
slight mist was rising from the river, as if to curtain up the 
distant mountains, and the musie of the frogs, the chirping 
cricket and ceaseless katydid, were the only sounds that 
met the ear. William Godfrey passed slowly down the 
avenue of elms, and gazed wistfully at the doors and win- 
dows of the neat cottages, but nowhere could he see Stella, 
and, in disappointed mood, he returned to the hotel. 

THe next morning dawned as pure and glorious as the 
day it usheredin. All was still ; the sweet notes of the joyous 
birds or the cheerful sounds from the farm-yard, were alone 
heard. The grass lay glittering as though showered with 
diamonds, here and there linked in fairy chains by the fra- 
gile gossamer, while each leaflet and flower bore its silvery 
dew-drop. Pleasant was it for the young clergyman to look 
upon a scene of such beauty; a scene calculated to inspire 
the holier feciings of our nature, even in the most careless 
heart, and Godfrey was oné who, with the deepest devo- 
tion blended with warm enthusiasm, looked from 

‘* Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


The church-bell sounds. The streets, before so solitary, 
are now filled with villagers, all wending their way to the 
house of God. William Godfrey that morning excel- 
led himself; no one listened to him without interest and 
holy pleasure; and certainly there was no one but might 
have improved by his discourse. When the service was 
ended, several of the more respectable villagers pressed 
forward to solicit the clergyman, as was their custom, 
to partake of their family dinner. He was about, how- 
ever, to decline all their kind invitations, when an el- 
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derly lady approached, and with great sweetness and dig- 
nity tendered her hand, accompanied at the same time 
with ani urgent request that he would accept of her hospi- 


tality. Could he refuse her? for was not the sweet girl on ||- 


whose arm she leaned the very same that had haunted his 
night visions? and, as Stella looked up, he caught the ee- 
cond glance of those bewitching eyes. No, he could not re- 
fuse; and, offering his arm to the elder lady, he accom- 
panied them to their dwelling—a cottage nestled amid ho- 
neysuckles and roses. 

And now mark what a chain of magical beauty Stella 
wove around the clergyman ! each hour, “ fanned by Cu- 
pid’s wings,” adding a new link, until at length poor God- 
frey became indeed a willing captive. Morning, noon, 
and evening found him by the side of Stella; they read, 
they walked together ; or together rode through the shady 
groves or along the verdant banks of the Connecticut; and 
Godfrey even made no scruple of accompanying Stella’s 
pretty songs with his own fine voice. There was to him a 
charm in everything Stella did perfectly irresistible. The 
clergyman was deeply in love! 

Well—and Stella? Little minx! she thought Mr. God- 
frey so very kind, so very agreeable ; she did not think a 
minister could beso agreeable! . Then he was very intel- 
ligent, too, she said, and she was proud to have him ap- 
prove or direct her reading. To walk with him was delight- 
ful, for he talked so beautifully of the charms of nature; 
and, above all, she so admired to hear him sing! But as to 
loving him—why the thing never entered her crazy little 
head. Mercy! to think of her becoming a sober minister's 
lady, and the head of Dorcas societies! Why it would be 
like changing the brilliant little humming-bird into the 
grave gray owl! 

A week flew past—it was again Saturday, and William 
Godfrey had accepted an invitation to preach in a neigh- 
bouring town. The afternoon was fine, and it not being 


necessary for him to leave Lorraine until late in the day, he |} 


proposed to Stella an excursion on horseback. Off they 
went—she looking so beautifully in her dark-green riding- 
dress, her little hat and feather, and her whip, which she 
held like some fairy wand. She sat the horse, too, as grace- 
ful as a bird, and like a bird she flew along, carolling gay. 
ly, and making sweet music under those graceful elms and 
fragrant evergreen pines which canopied their path. 

Not one word had Godfrey yet breathed of his attachment ; 
but this afternoon, he felt, must decide his fate. Twice he 
essayed to speak, but was too much agitated to proceed. 

“ Stella,” said he at length, in a faltering voice—here he 
hesitated—and all was lost ! for at that moment, on emerg- 
ing from the thicket into the high-road, an open carriage, 
passed them. In this carriage sat a g 1 eover- 
not only a young gentleman, but a very handsome gentle- 
man—and so long and earnestly did he stare at Stella, that 
she blushed like a damask rose. The carriage drove on. 
Stella turned her head to look after it; the stranger’s head 
was turned, too—how very awkward !—and Stella blushed 
still deeper. 

“I wonder who that can be,” said she; “he is very 
handsome—who can he be !” 

This was said rather to herself than to her companion, 
and as no answer was required none was given. But a 
pang went through the heart of poor Godfrey; why, he 
could not tell, yet it seemed as the chill of death to all his 
‘warm hopes and imaginings. 

They soon réached home; and, as Godfrey bade her 
good-evening, he said, as he pressed her hand, 


“ ] shall return, my dear Miss Lee, on Wednesday, when 














I hope to have a conversation with you, on which, I hesi- 
tate not to tell you, much of my future happiness depends ; 
till then, dear Stella, adieu.” 

The colour fled from the cheeks of Stella—for, to do her 
justice, she had no idea until that moment how deeply she 
had interested her companion; and, bidding him a hasty 
farewell, she ran into the house. Letting her little hat fall 
off on her shoulders, and holding up the skirt of her long 
riding-dress, she tripped into the parlour—and there, on the 
little chintz-covered sofa—there sat the handsome stranger, 
in conversation with her grandmother. She would have 
retreated, but it was too late. 

“ Mr. Dolivar, my dear,” said the good lady, “a particu. 
lar friend of your aunt Agnes ; but go now and remove that 
troublesome dress, and then join us again.” 

And now if those scores of disappointed youths, dying 
by inches for the love of this cruel maiden, could have 
taken a peep into the heart of their fair enslaver, they 
would have seen themselves about to be revenged. Even 
Cupid, false fellow ! just at the moment, instead of aiming 
his arrows from her eyes, turned sportively round, and 
pointing direct to the heart of poor Stella, drew his bow— 
twang !—yes, there sped the shaft! 

Mr. Dolivar was truly an elegant young man, of polished 
manners and conversation. To account for his sudden ap- 
pearance in Mrs. Lee’s parlour, it is only necessary to say, 
that so much had he heard of the loveliness and excellence 
of Stella Lee from her aunt, in whose family he was inti- 
mate, and from others who had chanced to see her, that at 
first his curiosity was aroused, next his pity for the young 
orphan, (for Stella had lost both her parents, while yet an 
infant,) and he determined, at all events, he would see this 
paragon himself. With letters, therefore, of introduction, 
he proceeded to Lorraine. 

When he met Stella on horseback his eyes and heart told 
him she could be no other than the object which had 
brought him thither. But who, then, was that pale young 
man, her companion ! 

“ Only a young clergyman,” said grandma, in a tone 
which seemed to say, “O no danger from a clergyman !” 

But not so thought Dolivar, until, by the artless manner 
of Stella, he saw that her heart at least was untouched. 

Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday passed like charmed 


days ; and Tuesday evening found Stella Lee the betrothed 
bride of Edward Dolivar! 


Poor Godfrey ! I don’t believe she thought of him once ! 
until Wednesday morning—when, just as Dolivar left her 
for a few moments to write to his friends of his happiness, 
William Godfrey entered, his fine face beaming with de- 
light at seeing her again. Stella blushed, turned very pale, 
then blushed again ; she trembled, too, and hesitated ; and, 
in short, appeared so much like a young girl in love, that 
Godfrey laid the “ flattering unction to his soul,” and im- 
mediately opened his whole heart to the trembling girl— 
breathing forth in tones of deep emotion his pure and fer- 
vent love—seizing her reluctant hand, he asked, 

“‘ Tell me, dearest Stella, may I hope for a return of my 
affection ? Say, can you love me ?” 

Poor Stella! what at that moment were her feelings! 
She nearly fainted, so great was her emotion; but, recov- 
ering herself, and withdrawing her hand, said, in a voice 
almost lost in agitation, these fatal words : 

*“ Tam engaged.” Then, bursting into tears, she fled 
from the room. 

The unhappy lover rushed from the house, just in 


time to meet the happy one at the entrance. O Stella! 
Stella ! c. HB 
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SKETCHES OF NEW-.YORK. 


For some time past we have clipped here and there a passage 
from the letters of the New-York correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. As Daguerreotype sketches of the sur- 
face of things in this city, they are worth preserving, and 
particularly in a paper devoted especially to the interests of 
Marthattan. We simply annex them in their fragmentary 
shape. 


Did it ever strike you how much more French than 
English we are in many of the qualities, especially the 
superficies and physiognomy, of our national character? In 
dressing, dancing, congregrating—in chivalry to women, fa- 
cility of adaptation to new circumstances, inflammability of 
excitement, elasticity of recuperation from trouble—in com- 
plexion and figure even, how very French! The remark 
perhaps is more particularly true of New-York. Where in 
the world is there such a copy of the sweeter features of 
the jour de an at Paris, as to-day in the bons.bons shops 
of Broadway ? Here, as there, ingenuity and art are taxed 
to their utmost to provide gay and significant presents 
of confectionary for children and friends, and the shops 
are museums of curiosities. Everybody has a child or two 
by the hand; everybody is abroad and alive to the spirit 
and baby-supremacy of the hour; everybody abandons his 
monotone of daily life, to strike into the general diapason, 
a full octave higher, for Christmas. But Christmas has-not 
these superficial features in England. This is the way they 
keep Christmas in France; and the French extravagance 
of confectionary is one of the outer indices of the original 
from which we copy, and points us directly to Paris. 

Were the language of the three countries the same, we 
should seem ‘to a traveller’s eye, I am inclined to think, 
much more like a nation of French origin than English. 
Although our communication with England is much more 
intimate, we hardly copy anything English except its litera- 
ture and religion. Our fashions in dress, male as well as 
female, are principally Parisian. The style of cookery in 
our hotels, and at all private tables of any pretension, is 
French. Our houses are furnished a la Francaise ; our hab- 
its of society, our balls, private concerts, and places of en. 
tertainment for the idlers about town, are all French. We 
have a hundred French bootmakers to one English. We 
have a large colony of Americans in Paris engaged in the 
business of exporting French fabrics, elegancies, and conve- 
niences, for this country, and almost none of the same class 
in England. In fact, if England is our mother country, 
France is the foster-nurse from whom we draw the most 
of our nourishment, of the tasteful and ornamental order. 

In the society of New-York I think the predominance 
of Gallicism over Anglicism is still more striking. The 
French language is heard all over a crowded drawing- 
room ; and with costume entirely, and furniture mainly, 
French, it is difficult sometimes at a party in this city, not 
to fancy ones self on the other side of the Atlantic. French- 
men are quite at home in New-York, while no Frenchman 
is athome in England. And lately the fashion of soirees 
beginning with musie and ending with a dance, another 
Parisian usage, has followed on the heels of the matinees 
which I referred to in a previous letter. We certainly have 
not inherited, with our English blood, the English reluc- 
tance to copy even an excellence, if it be French; and it is 
a curious mark of the difference made in such matters by 
national antipathy, that, with a separation of only twenty- 
miles from the French coast, the English assimilate not at 
all, even to the acknowledged superiorities of French life ; 
while we, at a distance of three thousand miles, copy them 
with the readiness of a contiguous country. 
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There was, of course, a period when every work on the 
country was English ; and it would be a curious chapter in 
a historical memoir to trace back our Gallicism to its inci- 
pient point, and give its rise and progress in detail. And, 
apropos of suggestions, which sometimes travel like the 
seed in the migrating brid, what an interesting book might 
be written (and by no man living so admirably and ably 
as by your correspondent, Mr Walsh) tracing the influences 
that have spread from our country eastward; and to what 
degree our institutions, opinions, and discoveries have af- 
fected European countries, and paid back our debt of lite- 
rature and refinement! 





The snow-storm of Wednesday cleared up at nightfall 
with an old-fashioned frosty and sparkling north-wester. 
While the south wind was disputing his ground, however, 
the sun found a chink to creep through, and quietly took to 
himself the scanty remainder of the city’s mantle of snow. I 
chanced to look down upon the Park while the ground was 
covered, and I wished that the Common Council might see it 
with my eyes, for the fountain was playing beautifully in a 
basin of spotless white, which, if exactly imitated in mar- 
ble, would be better worthy of that radiant column than 
the mingled mud and greensward that commonly surround 
it. I have been surprised to notice the complete satiety of 
public curiosity to this superb object. A column of water, 
fifty or sixty feet high, is continually playing in the most 
thronged thoroughfare of the city, and it already attracts as 
little attention as the trees in the Park, or the liberty-cap on 
Tammany Hall. Seldom a passer-by stops to gaze at it; 
and I. have watched in vain, in my daily stroll through 
Broadway, for the turning towards it of the refined eyes of 
shoppers and danglers. I understand there is to be another 
jet in the bowling-green, and another on the Battery— 
though this last will be bringing the rural water-nymph into 


very close contact with the uproarious Neptune. 





The joy of New-York comes to Broadway as colour 
comes with the same impulse to the cheek. The excite. 
ment of shoving off the old year and helping in the new, 
was made visible by a pave as thronged on Saturday night 
at twelve, as it commonly is on a holiday at noon. Sunday 
(the superseded first) was pretty gayly infringed upon by 
sleighing parties; for even in Broadway the sleighing was 
tolerable, and, out of town, said to be excellent. To-day is 
“ Black Monday” for horse flesh! Such ringing of sleigh. 
bells and plunging of runners through the mud-holes, and 
laughing and whipping and hurrying’ by, is enough to give 
inexperienced Forty-three a most confused impression of 
the world he is called upon to govern. It is snowing 
slightly at this moment, and gives promise of a violent storm 
by noon, 

The temperance people have made a strong effort to 
discountenance, this year, the giving of wine and other 
stimulants to visiters on New Year’s day. But there is 
a much more powerful principle at work in the same cause, 
or rather in a cause which covers this—the destroying of 
the custom of New Year’s visiting altogether—and that 
principle is omnipotent fashion. The aristocratic feeling 
now is against the receiving on that day; and some of the 
leading fashionables have reduced their observance of the 
custom to a matter of pasteboard—a servant standing at the 
door to take in cards. The truth is, the good feeling of the 
day has been abused of late years. The hilarity amounted 
to a general saturnalia, in which everybody went any- 
where and everywhere to drink and shake hands, and Ex. 
clusiveness was very much offended, and so, very often, 
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were Propriety and Delicacy—three very implacable mem- 
bers of society! Once well understood that fashionable 
people do not receive—presto ! the custom will vanish like 
a ghost at cock-crowing. If this formidable gun could be 
brought to bear upon some other things, now ?. 


A score at least of the aristocratic dames in the upper 
part of Broadway have adopted the fashion of a matinee— 
receiving visits one morning only in the week. This is 
rather a usage en prince, but, ambitious as it seems, it is 
a novelty which common sense might father if it had been 
disowned by fashion. In the first place, it leaves to those 
who thus entertain, six mornings in the week, if they 
please, of excusable closed doors—a very available privi- 
lege for very many important uses. In the second place, it 
it saves much outlay of time consumed in ineffectual at- 
tempts to see people ; it times your visit when the ladies are 
in a dress-humour to receive! and (last, though perhaps 
least important,) the class of gregarious idlers, so fast in- 
creasing in our country, are provided with a resource 
against ennui, which may profitably take the place of less 
innocent amusement. It may be put down as an accidental 
advantage also, that ladies may dress very gayly with pro- 
priety to pass two or three hours in a reception-room, and, 
with this compensation, perhaps our fair countrywomen 
may be willing to forego that showiness of street costume 
which has been so often objected to. The most becoming 
toilette (which is undoubtedly that of out-doors, at least to 
all women past seventeen) must have its field of display, and 
this necessity has been amply proved by the fashion pecu- 
liar to our country of dressing highly for steamboat-decks 
and street promenades—the only opportunities for show- 
ing the hat and its accompaniments. In England, ladies 
dress plainly.jn the street, but they dress showily for Hyde 
Park and the opera. In default of a Hyde Park and an opera, 
our persevering countrywomen have adopted the Matinee. 
Sequitur—Broadway will be shorn of the genteeler rays of 
its splendour ; ladies will heighten the style of their visiting 
toilettes till they cannot visit without equipages, and so the 
aristocracy of money takes another long stride towards ex- 
clusiveness and empire. 


An advertisement of “ fifteen Indians and Squaws to be 
seen at the American Museum in their Native costume,” 
drew me into this place of popular resort last evening. I 
found a crowd of five or six hundred people collected in 
the upper story, and the performances of a small theatre 
going on, with the Indians sitting in full costume on the 
stage; not “ native costume,” certainly, unless theyare born 
in wampum and feathers. There were only nine Indians 
upon the stage, and several of these seemed to have bad 
coughs; and I was told that those who were not visible 
were confined to their skins with severe colds and fevers. 
I am not surprised that these hardy sons of the forest 
succumb under the delicacies (?) of civilization. They all 
sleep in one small room in the Museum building, their 
buffalo-skins spread around a stove—heated to an insuffer- 
able degree with anthracite co#l—and they ascend to the 
terrace-roof of the house to smoke their pipes, and are re- 
galed with a daily sleigh-ride, changing their temperature 
continually from ninety to zero. The old chief,-who “ has 
killed with his own hand one hundred Osages, three Mo- 
hawks, two Sioux, and one Pawnee,” and “ No.chee, or 
the Man of Fire,” are the principal victims to the luxury of 
anthracite. I saw but one of the Squaws, “ Do.Huin-Me, 
or the Productive Pumpkin,” a handsome and benign look- 
ing woman, who was married a few days ago to Cow-Kick- 





Ke, son of the principal chief of the lowas. The bride and 


bridegroom sat together, she leaning very affectionately 
upon her husband; but I observed that the “ Productive 
Pumpkin” modestly turned her eyes away during the pi- 
rouettes of La Petite Celeste, a savage niaiserie which 
will, of course, wear away with civilization. Still, I could 
wish that some of the “ daughters of the pale faces,” in this 
respect at least, were more like “ Productive Pumpkins.” 
These Indians, I believe, are well authenticated as the first 
people of their important tribes; and the question arises 
whether, in becoming a shilling show at the Museum, they 
have entered civilized society upon a stratum parallel to 
their own. Is “ No-Nos-ee, the she Wolf,” (a niece of 
Black Hawk, and of course an Indian princess,) on a level, 
as to rank, with the dancing and singing girls of a Muse- 
um? But this question of comparative rank, would lead a 
great way, and, as it stands, it makes a very pretty topic 

of discussion for your female readers. ; 





You will have seen mentioned in the papers the death of 
the young squaw at the Museum. She had been married 
but six weeks, and was a very beautiful creature. I saw her 
a few days ago at the Park theatre, with a circlet of jewels 
around her head, and thought her by far the prettiest 
woman in the house. She was the survivor of the two fe- 
males of the party, the other squaw having died a few 
weeks since. The immediate cause of her death was a 
violent cold, taken in coming home a night or two before 
from a ball at the Tivoli. The omnibus in which they were 
returning broke down in Hudson-street, and they were 
obliged to walk «. mile through a light snow falling at the 
time. Their thin moccasins were. no protection, and four 
or five of the Indians were ill the next morning, the bride 
worst of all. She died in dreadful agony, of congestion of 
the blood, on the third day, spite of the best medical atten- 
dance and every care on the part of the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Indians were all standing around her, and, 
on being told that she was dead, they tore the rings from 
their ears, and stood for some minutes in silence, with the 
blood streaming upon their cheeks. Their grief afterwards 
became quite uncontrollable. They washed off all the paint 
with which they have been so gaily bedecked while here, 
and painted the dead bride very gaudily for burial. She 
was interred in the Greenwood cemetery. The most pas- 
sionate affection existed between her and her husband. 
He is a magnificent fellow, the handsomest Indian we have 
ever had in the cities, and a happier marriage was never 
celebrated. She followed close at his heels wherever he 
went, and had scarce been separated from him five minutes 
at a time since her marriage. The poor fellow is an object 
of great commiseration now, for he seems completely in- 
consolable. His wife was the idol of the party. They are 
very impatient to be away since this melancholy event, and 
will start westward as soon as the sick recover. 





Public opinion, which is notoriously unkind to the mis- 

doings of old men, has at last taken up the matter of— 
“ Winter lingering in the lap of May.” 

There are strong symptoms (in everything but the inflexi- 
ble thermometer) that the spring is universally believed to 
have arrived. A steamboat made its way on Wednesday 
as far as Poughkeepsie, ploughing up the ice where it was 
at least eighteen inches thick. People were running out 
from every side to meet her, and many climbed up her sides 
while she was making way. Some heavily-laden sleighs 
were obliged to whip up to get out of her course, and alto- 
gether the skirmish between hot and cold water (both 4 





Poutrance) is said to bave been very daringly fought. 
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Original. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Although my “ Reminiscences of Tyrone 
Power” appear to have been brought to a close in the last 
number of the New Mirror, yet, with your permission, I 
will continue in what I might term a “ Postscript,” only for 
its length, to give you some additional sketches as they oc- 
cur tomy memory. Power and I used to talk of our coun- 
trymen in this same desultory style in which I write. Ihad 
promised to let him have a written account of several Irish 
characters with whom I had come in contact in America, 
some day or other, but as I cannot now comply with that 
promise so far as he, poor fellow, is concerned, I will, with 
your permission, eage my conscience, by redeeming my 
word, in the columns of the New Mirror, in order that these 
true Irish anecdotes may not be lost. I may also add some 
original Irish letters, which are too good in themselves to 
be kept forever in my port-folio. Of one thing you may 
rest assured, I tell none but true stories, and give none but 
genuine letters. HIBERNICUS 


IRISHMEN IN AMERICA, AND SO ON. 

Power took a deep interest in the prosperity of his coun- 
trymen in the United States, and previous to his departure in 
the ill-fated President, he had commenced an article for the 
Edinburgh Review, which he intended to have ir ceed in 
an early number after his returm to London. In’ this article 
he meant to give a correct account of the actual condition of 
the Irish emigrants, and their future prospects—he then in- 
tended to argue the question which he had heard mooted dur- 
ing his travels—whether the Irish were or weng, not of ad- 
vantage to this country—and he thought he could most con- 
clusively show, not only that they had been of great advan- 
tage to their adopted county, but also that the United States 
could not have attained anything’ like their present position 
but for these emigrants. 

He used to say that he was ready at any time to make out 
a fair account current of debits and credits—charging the 
Irish for all the disturbances and rows they had ever occasion- 
ed—all the crimes they had ever committed—and crediting 
them with the railways and canals they had made, with the 
towns they had built—with the lands they had cleared—“* and 
faith,” he would say, “if I don’t bring Brother Jonathan in 
for a pretty heavy balance, my name is not Tyrone Power!” 

In the course of his article he intended to address a few re- 
marks to his countrymen on the folly of their devoting so 
much of their time and attention to party politics—he meant 
to show how easily an honest and industrious man could 
realize an independence here, provided he devoted his whole 
time to his work and to his family, and kept away both from 
the polls and the ale-house. 

He had seen so much humbugging played off on the warm- 
hearted Irish, by each of the contending parties in its turn, he 
had a great desire to convince them how much better they 
would be employed electioneering for their own fire-sides, 
than for either whig or loco-foco. It would be time enough 
for them, he thought, to take an active part in politics, when the 
liberty of the country was really in danger—or if they were 
oppressed—but to be made a cat’s-paw of by party leaders, 
merely to secure the election of this or that partizan, appear- 
ed to him cruel and unjust to the poor fellows who had to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brows! Two days before 
he sailed, he told me of his intentions, and it is to be deeply 
regretted that he had not sooner accomplished them. What 
a delightful parting legacy to his countrymen would such ad- 
vice have been, coming from one whose heart was warm in 
their cause, and whose judgment was formed by actual cbser- 
vation ! 

His manuscripts were lost with him—and amongst them 
was an unpublished novel which he intended to complete 
during the summer of 1841, and for which his London pub- 
lishers had offered one thousand pounds ! 

He was particularly fond of collecting true anecdotes of 
Irishmen in America, and it was my good fortune to furnish 
him with several interesting ones. They have never yet ap- 











peared in print, and therefore I may as well take this oppor- 
tunity of securing for some of them a place in your admirable 
Mirror. 


One day we were talking of the creation of prejudices from 
trifling causes, and which I ellucidated by telling him the fol- 
lowing case which actually occurred to myself some years 
ago. F was sitting in the counting-room one morning during 
the month of August—the weather had been very sultry for 
some weeks, and the skies and atmosphere gave every indi- 
cation of continued heat—one or two gentlemen were with 
me lazily conversing about nothing, when in walked a genuine 
Paddy about fifty years of age, without coat or waistcoat— 
knee breeches, stockings hanging loosely on his legs, and 
thick brogues on his feet. The perspiration ran down his hon- 
est face, as he said very humbly, 

“Will you allow a poor man to take a sate, for the love of 
God 5 add 

“ Yes, my good fellow, sitdown. What is the matter with 
you ?”’ 

“Oh! sur, shure I'm roasted to death in this devil of a cli- 
mate !"’ 

“You're a stranger, then, pray how long have you been 
here ?” 

“ Six weeks too long, sur. Yesterday six weeks I landed !” 

“And what do you intend to do—we can’t help the heat, 
you know?” 

“Why, sur, that’s what brings me to your honour. I see 
in the papers you have a ship going to Belfast next week, and, 
by the blessing of God, meself and me ould woman and five 
childer, will go back in her, if your honour’s rasonable in the 

M4 es ; ad 

“Take my advice and try the country for a year—the heat 
will be over next month. What on earth drives you back so 
speedily ?” 

“Oh! sur, shure I’m returning quickly in regard of a great 
Fright Itook. Last Sunday morning afther mass at the Cathe- 
dral, I walked through the burying-ground to read the tomb- 
stones—and I read over a thousand of them—all Irishmen— 
and devil a higher than thirty years I saw at all barring one 
that was forty, and shure I'm oulder than that meself !” 

“Well, if you are, you need not be alarmed, as you will 
never die at forty!” 

“Oh, I know that sur; but thank heaven, it was not in this 
counthry I grew so ould !” 

“ But, my good fellow, recollect you are now in a free coun- 
try ; but if you return to Ireland you go back toa land of 
slavery.” 

“A free counthry!” exclaimed he, with deep irony, “be 
me sowl, you're right! Faith it is a free counthry, sure enough! 
for if a poor man has neither shoes nor stockings, there’s no 
one to prevent him from going barefoot in the sthreets. No, 
devil a one !—a free counthry—oh ! is’nt it! !” 

“Well,” said I, “you must at least admit that the people 
here are more respectable, and better clad and fed than the 
people in Ireland.” 

* Is it the people you're talking about? By me sowl, I don’t 
think they’re christians at all! Shure when I’m walking the 
sthreets, if I bid a man the time of day, or say ‘God bless you,’ 
as we do at home, instead of answering me with ‘the same to 
you,’ he just gives a nod of his head, and says, ‘hunk!’ Now 
the devil a bit of meself knows what ‘hunk’ manes—it aint 
English nor Irish, but some heathenish sound, and that’s all I 
can get from them !” 

“You must confess, at least,” I rejoined, “that the people 
live better here than they do in Ireland—they have meat three 
times a day and plenty to drink !” 

“ Faith, thin, if they have mate, have’nt they to pay well 
for it! Mate indeed! Shure, whin I go to market to buy 
something for the wife and childer, may be ‘tis a pair of chick- 
ens I az for, and they give me two weeney things no bigger 
than an Irish lark, for which they make me pay five shillings! 
--not a mouthful a piece for us !—and thin if I pick outa head 
of cabbage, they give me one no bigger than me fist, and ax 
sixpence for it!! Why, sur, in my farm in the county Meath, 
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A bargain was immediately struck between them, and they 
left town next day. About a year after this, the gentleman 
called on me to say that Michael had given him seventy-five 
dollars to hand to me, for the purpose of bringing out his 
mother, brother, and sister, from Limerick. I gave the order, 
and in three months had the pleasure of seeing them safely 
landed, and sent them off to join Michael, in Massachusetts. 
Another year passed away, and one morning I was surprised 
by a visit from Michael. : 

“ Well, Michael,” said I, “ what in the world brings you to 
town ?” 

At first he seemed abashed, but at length he said : 

“ Why, thin, I’m afeard you'll laugh at me, but I can’t help 
it. I'll tell the truth, any way. You see, sir, the ould woman 
isn’t contint among them Yankees at-all. She is over seventy, 
and can’t change her ways; and thin she don’t understand 
their talk ; and, worse of all, there’s no chapel near her, and 
she hasn’t heard mass, nor *%en to the priest, since she came 
there ; and she wants to ‘«x+ care of her sowl, and return to 
ould Ireland to lay her bones in the family burying-place— 
sure your honour knows—near Boherbuoy ; and so, with your 
honour’s lave, and the blessing of God, I’ve come down to send 
her home, for there’s no use arguing with her.” 

It was in vain I remonstrated, and told him she would re- 
gret it when she got home. He persevered and sent her back, 
giving her money enough to last a year, and at the end of an- 
other year he sent her a further remittance. Soon afterwards 
I happened to meet his employer-in the street, and inquired af- 
ter Michael. 

“Qh !’ said he, * Michael has left me, and never did I part 
with anybody so reluctantly ; he is the best man I ever had 
on my place, and I don’t know how I shall manage without 
him ; but the fact is, he has grown too rich to remain in ser- 
vice any longer; he has saved about eight hundred dollars, 
and is determined to go to Ohio and buy a farm—but, between 
ourselves, I am inclined to think he has been crossed in love ; 
he was a great admirer of one of our servant-girls, but she 
being a Presbyterian and he a Catholic, her friends would not 
consent unless he gave up his religion, which he positively re- 
fused, and this determined him to go west.” 

The next week Michael called on me, on his way to Ohio, 
to bid me good-by, and also to send thirty dollars to his mother. 
I joked him about his matrimonial scheme, but he would not 
admit it. 

“ What would the likes of me do with an American wife,” 
said he ; “ shure it’s joking Mr.—— was, more shame for him. 
I aint ould enough yet, and shure my sister can take care of me!” 

Six months afterwards I was again surprised by a visit from 
Michael, and at first I did not recognize him. He was dressed 
quite sprucely : a handsome blue coat, blue pantaloons, and 
Wellington boots ; very different in appearance from the raw 
Limerick lad of five years before; but his heart I found as 
sound as ever. 

“Where do you come from now ?” said I. 

“ From Troy, sir,” replied he. 

“From Troy !’? repeated I. “I thought you were in Ohio.” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied he, shure it was all a mistake, for whin I 
wint out there I got what I never bargained for, the favor and 
ague ; and shure it almost kilt me ; and, thinks I, what’s the use 
of all the wealth in the world.if you haven’t health. So I re- 

solved to come back, and well I did, for me brother and me- 
self are doing very well in Troy, thanks be to God, and I'll 
not go roaming again.” 

“Then what brings you to town now; not to send for the 
old woman again ?”’ said I, laughing. 

Michael blushed and looked very much confused, while he 
replied : 

“ Ah thin, sir, what a guess you have made; shure the ould 
crature is anxious to come oyt, afther all, now that she knows 
we are in Troy, where there’s a priest and regular mass, and 
plenty of Irish, and some of the neighbours from Limerick ; 
and aint it my duty to do what she wants. She can’t live 
long, and it makes no differ ; and so, if your honour’s plasing, 
I would send for her.” 


“No,” said I. “ I'm not plasing just yet ; she is now too old 
for a third Atlantic voyage. You have already done your duty 
by her; therefore, take my advice and send her home some 
money, but don’t determine upon bringing her over until next 
year, when, if you both remain of the same mind, I shall not 
then object !” 

With considerable difficulty I persuaded him to do so, and 
he returned to Troy only half-satisfied with himself; but, be- 
fore the year was out, the old woman lay quietly in the 
church-yard at Boherbuoy, and I believe Michael was not dis- 
pleased that he had permitted her to remain among “ her peo- 
ple.” It is some years now since I have seen Michael, but I 
doubt not, wherever he is, he preserves his character of an 
honest man and a warm-hearted Irishman. 





; Original. 
THEY ARE PASSING AWAY. 


THEY are passing away—the loved, the young, 
That charm’d my boyhood’s hours ; 
I hear their laungh—the song they sung— 
"T'was music wing’d o’er flowers. 
Withering—withering—one by one, 
Like autumn leaves they fall ; 
No voice breathes from the graven stone, 
Or from the sable pall. 


They are passing away—the flowers of love ! 
When on night’s diadem 

Like jewels shine the stars above, 
Then I commune with them. 

I see their ghosts—pale, shadowless— 
Flitting around the tomb ; 

They woo me to their cold caress, 
And softly whisper, “ come !” 


They are passing away—alone, alone - 
Midst dark decay I move, 

Reading on cold memorial stone 
The names I dearly love. 

Time beckons on—mine, too, will find , 
That record of decay ; 

"T'will stay the lingerer behind, 


Who'll read—then pass away ! J. H. 


GLEANINGS FROM JEAN PAUL. 


MEN AND womEN.—Men are made to be eternally shaken 
about, but women are flowers that lose their beautiful colours 
in the noise and tumult of life. 


MarR1AGE.—Marriage is commonly a lottery for women, 
for at a certain age they have more feeling than knowledge, 
and in their empty hearts there is a fire for the sacrifice, and 
no God; as in the virgin temple of Vesta there was no image, 
but only fire, and at the first appearance of any divinity the 
altar was consecrated to him. 


READING AND WRITING.—Reading may be called gather- 
ing into the school-money chest, or poor’s purse ; writing is to 
found a mint ; and the die that stamps a dollar makes richer 
than the jingle of the poor’s purse. 

Love.—This was the cause of failure in my innocent love- 
time, that without intercourse with the beloved, without con- 
versation or introduction, I displayed my whole love bursting 
from the dry exterior, and stood before her like the Judas-tree, 
in full blossom, but without branch or leaf. 

QUICKSILVER MEN.—In susceptible and impulsive men, 
everything remains more easily at the top than the purest and 
best qualities, as in quicksilver all métals remain on the sur- 
face except gold, which sinks to the bottom. 

GREATNESS.—A great man, to preserve his reputation, must 
not live long. New monuments of his greatness are constant- 
ly expected of him. By making his past actions the heralds 
of his future, they raise him to an unattainable point. 

HearT sEEDs.—Alas, what seeds for a paradise I bore in 











my heart, of which birds of prey have robbed me! 
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Original Translation from the French. 
SOUVENIRS OF YOUTH. 


“If she prove false to me, I shall die !” 

“What nonsense !—people do not die for such things now- 
a-days.” 

“You may think so, but rather than lose her I would die a 
thousand deaths !” 

“« My poor boy, let me add my old experience to your young 
years, so that you may profit by some of the hard lessons I 
have received.—Stop, I must relate my debut; it has had an 
influence on the rest of my life.” 

Without consulting the young man, who, absorbed in a pro- 
found revery, his hands thrust in~his hair, which he was vio- 
lently twisting, the old soldier laid down his pipe, settled him- 
self comfortably in his arm chair, and began : 

“ At twenty, I wore a uniform which I was fond of display- 
ing to the ladies of the city, when they came out to see our 
squadron of Horse manceuvre in the fields of St. Avertin. 
There was a certain chariot, which I remember as well as if 
it were now before my eyes, whose noise on the Chaussee de 
Grammont I never mistook, and could tell it long before my 
eyes saw it. Now that blessed chariot was that of Madame 
Amelie de B——, a young widow, fair, gay, melancholy, pious 
and worldly, the most pretty compound of woman, the most 
fascinating and the most formidable coquette that could en- 
counter a heart like mine ; for I was more like a hero in the 
first chapter of a romance, and could not view witching Ame- 
lie without making her my beau ideal, and indulging in ro- 
mantic visions in which she held the chief place. I was hap- 
py when her eyes followed me through the midst of clouds of 
dust raised by our foaming squadron as they dashed along 
with tempest-like fury ; or when admirably dispersing a crowd 
of bad marksmen: causing bursts of laughter, as my boyish 
voice gave the order to fire, and was repeated from rank to 
rank, and when their thousand voices awoke the echoes of the 
valley, through the clouds of smoke, I fancied I saw her beau- 
tiful head surrounded by a halo, brilliant as my own star. 

“ Our military exercises, the image of war, were only the pre- 
lude to the serious contests in which we were soon to engage. 
Time pressed ! and I became more and more devoted to 
Amelie ; every evening I hastened to meet her, and what was 
my intoxication when in the rapid movements of the waltz, 
my arm encircled her slender waist, or when dancing la 
Hongroise, our hands entwined, then quitted to be taken 
again; yet more than once I felt her soft hands press mine ; 
more than once her large eyes rested upon me with a look 
that penetrated my very soul, and which I saw again at night 
in my dreams. Oh! how happy wasI then! But alas! my 
happiness was shared; one of my comrades, whom I dearly 
loved, was almost as much devoted to the young widow as 
myself. In promenades, at balls, we were constantly at her side, 
and [ must do her the justice to say, she knew well how to 
measure out her smiles ; so that when we left her, each felt 
equally sure his own suit had the preference. When I spoke 
to her in the impetuosity of my passion, I had an eloquence, 
my dear Ernest, of which I cannot now give you the least 
idea ; it was my sincerity I hoped would affect her heart. I 
observed she listened to me with pleasure, but I also saw she 
looked at my rival at the same time; that she watched his 
large dark lustrous eyes, whose mute eloquence I feared would 
counterbalance mine. Tortured by jealousy, I determined to 
exact a decision between us. Fate ordained she should de- 
cide against me; being condemned to retreat to my room for 
a few days, (these little accidents will happen to us some- 


ae Dating that time the suit of my rival made its way so 
well, that the day in which I was free to visit the lady and 
tell her the tortures inflicted on me by absence, my fortunate 
comrade came to see me. ‘We have both,’ said he, ‘made 
our court to Madame de B——, loyally and without seeking 
to injure each other in her estimation; between friends it 
would be ridiculous to quarrel, a thousand times more foolish 
to cut each other’s throats because one has been preferred, 
and you know it is impossible that she should marry us both.’ 





In a word, after this preamble he declared Madame de B—— 
had returned his passion, in attestation of which he showed 
me two or three highly-perfumed billets. My head turned. I 
saw only some little fly-specks, which seemed the points of a 
thousand needles stuck into my heart. 

“Oh! how unhappy I was then, unhappy as you are now, 
my dear nephew, and you will confess I was very young to 
have the dream of my existence broken. My life was dis- 
coloured, was henceforth without an aim; our military exer- 
cises, balls, equipades had all lost their attractions for me ; 
but I know not by what fatality I could not detach myself 
from my friend, from my fortunate rival. I delighted to con- 
verse with him about the commencement of his passion, to 
make him tell me of its progress. ‘Though it was like plung- 
ing a dagger in the wound again, yet I would not have lost 
one word.’ I watched him well when he had been to see her, 
and apparently his self-love was flattersd by it, for he faith- 
fully gave me a running account of his happiness. 

Oh! Grand Dieu! how I wished for the field of battle 
where I might die with honour; but alas! fate was against 
me here too. In the midst of his splendid, his happy success, 
my friend was sent to join his regiment in Spain. 

He told me, with a mournful air—the parting scene was very 
affecting—like a man in articulo mortis he bequeathed me all 
his right to the heart of the young widow (well persuaded, 
however, in his own mind she would prove faithful to him,) 
and exacted my promise I would never tell her of the confi- 
dence he had given me. I promised him faithfully I would 
not, and he left for his regiment, and I remained master of the 
field. 

“T went to see Amelie; she appeared to support his ab- 
sence with much fortitude. I determined beforehand to appear 
haughty, to be invulnerable ; but then came the temptation to 
try and see if I could not make her fall desperately in love 
with me. But I was never designed to be a Lovelace. My 
secret was suffocating me ; a thousand times I wished to speak 
of it, but then I had promised silence. When I was with her 
I could believe her sweet eyes, her tremulous voice—I saw 
not, poor fool, that I-was only an instrument whieh she touch- 
ed, to amuse herself with its vibrations; that I was only a 
plaything, always ready and always new; but absent from 
her my doubts grew horrible; at midnight I fancied myself 
pursued by bursts of laughter, and would awake in perspira- 
tion, then wait impatiently till morning, when I could read 
over again her little billets, in which she said: ‘I destined my 
life to you the moment I saw you. I feel happy in devoting 
itto you now. F send you every day a thousand sighs which 
seek you in all places,’ &c. &c. &c. 

* How could I help believing in a love which was expressed 
in such words? And yet how could I believe a woman whose 
coquetry had been proved to me beyond a doubt again and 
again. My life seemed enveloped ina “ clair-obscur,” from 
which I was unable to extricate myself. You see, my dear 
nephew, I was about as silly as yourself, and that I was going 
the straight road to Charenton. Happily for me that it was 
not an epoch which afforded leisure for a passion to grow ripe, 
ferment, and run ranting through my sentimental brain. I re- 
ceived orders to hasten immediately with a detachment to 
join the army. I will spare you the recital of our adieus—they 
were heart rending. I laugh now when I think of the sincere 
tears I shed then, while, as for Madame de B—, I believe 
she has passed many amusing moments in recalling the sobs 
she lavished upon me. The day of my departure I accom- 
panied the rear-guard, and leaving my steed, who, “with 
mournful eye and inclined head seemed in consonance with 
my sad thoaghts,” I jumped into the baggage-wagon, and rode 
backwards like a criminal to the gallows, my eyes turned to 
the happy walls which contained my fair. 

“ But soon the hurry, the excitement and emotions of battle- 
fields drove the lovely widow from my memory. From Spain 
I went to Wagram, where, through destruction and smoke, I 
recognised my friend. In the midst of the infernal noise of 
more than a hundred mouths of fire which thundered around 








us, we were too busy, and had other things to think of besides 
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our garrison amours. From the south to the north I bore man- 
fully the arrow with which the mischievous god had trans- 
fixed my too susceptible nature ; but Providence ordained that 
my love adventures should end where my military expeditions 
began. After the battle of Waterloo the remnant of our regi- 
ment fortified themselves on the Loire, and chance, which se- 
parated me from my friend so long, at last brought us both 
back to the same place in which we made our debut. 

“‘ We were no longer, it is true, those gay young lieutenants 
of 1800; years, and still more the hardships we had under- 
gone, and, I ought to add, a shot received in my face, had not 
served to embellish me ; yet in spite of the cutting pains the 
misfortunes of our country had caused us, our old haunts, for- 
merly so gay, reminded us of the lady of our affections, and 
both of us went to see her. Time had touched her lightly, 
for in truth, it had only heightened her charms, only lent them 
more substantial sweetness! In short, she appeared to us 
both more beautiful than ever. She received us like indiffer- 
ent persons, whom she had casually metin the world. In vain 
we strove to recall to her mind certain circumstances—there 
was now no jealousy between us—one was not more favoured 
than the other. Madame the Countess Amilie de B—~— was 
thoughtful, and treated us exactly as if we had been brigands 
of the Loife. How sad our life had become ; how hard was it 
to hear the insulting flourish of trumpets of our conquerers 
who had encamped on the othcr side of the river ; how I hated 
the detestable horns which played that infernal Tyrolienne I 
had heard so many times resounding through the mountains 
at a call to arms against us! But the ladies of the city were 
differently affected by the foreign music. Every evening 
they went to the other side of the bridge to hear it. Now it 
happened on 4 time the music did wonders ; dences and waltzes 
succeeded each other, and time passed rapidly ; when the 
crowd of music-lovers wished to regain the opposite shore, 
they were stopped by the brutal qui vive! of a private senti- 
nel. It was necessary to obey the watch-word and pass the 
night——I cannot tell you where they passed it, but what I 
know perfectly was, that Madame the Countess Amelie was 
of the number. Some months later she went off on a tour.” 

At these words, our veteran was silent ; and as he returned 
his pipe, with a piteous grimace, Ernest burst out into an un- 
controlable fit of laughter. 

“ Very well! my dear nephew, this is the true moral I wish- 
ed you to draw from my story. I hope you no Jonger feel an 
inclination to kill yourself.” E. P. 





Original. 
THE PRIVATE THEATRES OF LONDON. 


In one of the dirtiest streets leading out of Goswell Road, 
there is a dirtier alley. The one corner of this alley is occu- 
pied by a low mean public house, and the other, by a chan- 
dier’s shop, where are doled out such articles of food, or other- 
wise, as are best suited to the wants of so impoverished a 
neighbourhood. 

From the public house diagonally across this alley, may be 
seen a dingy brick dwelling, distinguished readily from its fel- 
lows not only by its greater length, but also from rejoicing in 
a dilapidated porch, and an apology foralamp. Here, of an 
evening, may be seen troops of ragged boys, jostling each 
other in their emulation to obtain a peep through the blacken- 
ed and bepatched windows; or an insight into the interior, 
whenever the door is opened to admit a privileged visiter. 

Having given you some idea of the outward appearance of 
one of London’s Private Theatres, let us now enter. 

When you have satisfied the cautious cerberus that you are 
no spy, you find yourself in a long narrow passage, dimly 
lighted—for it is night—with a single candle, placed in a tin 
sconce against the wall. Half groping your way along, amid 
the hubbub and confusion of voices, which you hear but can- 
not see, you at length arrive at a door on the right, and the 
instant you lift the latch, a vivid seene in low life bursts upon 

you. 





one of the off nights that necessarily intervene between the 
posting of a piece for performance and the filling up of its 
characters ; for, be it understood, every one of the dramatis 
persone in each play advertised, must be sold at a value pro- 
portioned to its importance, before the proprietor of a theatre 
will bring it out. This, however, will be made plainer pre- 
sently. ‘ 

The apartment you have entered is called “ par excellence”’ 
“ the coffee room,” and, I suppose, takes its title from there 
being in one corner what might be called a bar, from within 
which, a pale, slatternly woman, with some remaining traces 
of original gentility, dispenses a greasy fluid which only from 
its colour could be mistaken for the extract of the berry. 

A thick slice of baker’s bread, besmeared with rancid but- 
ter, accompanies the cup, for both of which, the recipient has 
to pay the sum of twopence—cash. 

This room of an evening is generally filled by as motley a 
set as can only be found in a crowded city. Tailors’ boys, ap- 
prentices, lawyers’ clerks, idle do-nothings, thieves, Jew deal- 
ers in- wigs and second-hand theatrical costumes ; fifth or sixth 
rate players at the public theatres—men always reverenced 
by these amateurs as oracles in all that appertains to their pro- 
fession, and treated to sundry pots of porter, or glasses of 
brandy and water, in consequence. 

Milliner girls are also to be seen there, affecting a stately 
reserve which looks like modesty. 

These lady amateurs, however, have a little room designed 
expressly for their use, to which, it must be confessed, they 
mostly retire when present at the house. 

The owner of this place of resort is a man of rather gentle- 
manly appearance, and is understood to have once carried on 
a flourishing business, but, being of expensive habits and of a 
rather loose morality, reverse overtook him, and he who once 
sported a dashisig equipage and a country villa, has fallen at 
length to this mean hovel, where he skulks from his creditors 
and lives a life of continual fear. 

On looking around the room, you will not fail to perceive 
long slips of paper attached to the walls, bearing the names of 
various tragedies, plays, farces, &c., with a list of the “cha- 
racters,”’ and the prices at which they are sold annexed to each 
—something after this fashion : 

To be performed on —— evening, Oct. — 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 


Richard £ 15s. Od. Mr. Fitz Herbert. 
Richmond £ 9s. Od. Mr. Levantine. 
Buckingham £ 7%. . 6d. —— not filled. 
Catesby £ 4s. Od. Mr. McCready. 
Henry Sixth £ 4s, Od. Mr. Trevor. 

&e. &e. &e. 


One thing in the above unfinished list will strike you assin- 
gular, which is, that all the names of the amateurs are with 
high-sounding or Patrician, with a sprinkling of those of fa- 
vourite public players. They are all fictitious. There is 
scarcely one among the number of those who visit such places, 
that does not assume an alias; and, perhaps, to nine-tenths of 
| his nightly associates, his real name is never known at all. 

This it is which renders these lurking-places receptacles the 
most dangerous to the morals of any community. The fasci- 
nating nature of the amusement, so peculiarly titillating to the 
ambition and the vanity of youth. The mystery with which 
every individusl clothes himself by assuming a feigned name 
—the faded, but, in their eyes, still gorgeous dresses—the sce- 
| nery—the glare of lights—the admiring and vociferous, though 
| greasy auditors, all combine to nurse a passion, stronger, more 
| pernicious, and oftentimes more fatal, than even that of gam- 
bling. 

The conversation at these places relates chiefly to plays and 
play actors. How this performer was hissed and that applaud- 
;ed; how such an one made a “point” in Othello, and the 
|manner in which it was done; how T. P. Cooke shone in 
# Long Tom Coffin,’ and how bravely he threw one of the 
Marines over his head by means of his harpoon staff. A 








It is not play-night, recollect—nor rehearsal—but merely 





| stage trick which invariably produced the most tumultuous 
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Deesemes 

applause from the galleries, Or how O. Smith piayed the 
“ Monster” in “ Frankenstein,” and the “ Bottle Imp” in the 
play of that name. For your amateur mostly delights in the de- 
picting of sailors, and robbers, and demons, these particular 
characters addressing themselves more strongly to the grosser 
sense ; the more refined creations of the poet requiring those 
delicate perceptions of the beautiful and the true, which are 
rarely found except in those whose minds have been rendered 
by education and study peculiarly acute and sensitive. 

Here, though a little out of order, let me give you an anec- 
dote. Among the old “stagers’’ who frequented this place 
was a man of some forty years of age, who had acquired at 
one time some reputation in his profession ; but his drunken 
and dissolute habits finally compelled the managers of the 
public theatres to decline engaging him on any terms. Thus, 
driven by necessity to the devising of some other means of 
subsistence, he hit upon the plan of attending the private 
theatres, where he earned a precarious livelihood as instruc- 
tor to ambitious, but callow, debutants. It was while in this 
capacity I first met with him, and as his dress was marked, 
and his appearance and manner denoted an original, I took 
some pleasure in studying him. He wore a bottle-green coat, 
exceedingly seedy, most of the buttons having escaped their 
integuments, the remaining ones being scarcely sufficient, 
with the aid of sundry pins, to confine it close under the chin. 
A rusty bombazine stock fitted tightly round his neck, a hat 
very much the worse for wear placed jauntily on the side of 
his head; nether pants of black worsted-stockinette, I think 
they call it, with sundry darns and patches, confined his lower 
members, reaching entirely down to his shoes ; the latter ad- 
mitting, by ocular demonstration, a freer circulation of air or 
water, as the case might be, than at all times comported with 
the ease and comfort of the wearer. 

Fancy to yourself a pompous, portly man in the above at- 
tire, with a red face entirely denuded of whiskers, and his 
sandy hair thrusting itself stiffly out from one side of his hat, 
and you will have a tolerably good idea of the person of Tom 
Hodson. 

Hodson being an uneducated man, his mode of instruction 
was as peculiar as it was interesting. It consisted of no very 
acute and critical analysis of character, for that was above 
him; and yet, in his own way, his representation was as 
graphic as could be desired. Take this example, for in- 
stance : 

Tom had been beating into the dull brain of a most dull 
scholar something like a conception of the character of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, in the “Iron Chest.” They had gone on 
together, by dint of severe exertion, as far as the scene where 
Sir Edward discovers Wilford kneeling to examine the con- 
tents of the chest, when Tom’s manner of illustration blazed 
out beautifully. 

“See here,” said he, “Sir Edward has gone off at the 
prompter’s wing; all at once, he stops suddenly, slaps his 
hand to his forehead, thus”—suiting the action to the word, 
—“and cries out to himself, ‘O, my eyes, I have left the 
key in the chest,’ so back he goes in a terrible fright, and just 
as he gets inside the room, he staggers back for a moment as 
he sees Wilford with the lid of the box open. It’s only for a 
minute, d'ye hear—for the next instant he springs forward 
furious—mad—shouting out, ‘Ah, you infernal young scoun- 
drel ”— 

“That’s not in the book!” exclaimed the astonished tyro, 
opening his eyes. 

“True boy,” replied Tom, complacently, “I know it; you 
of course will speak the words as they are set down for you, 
but mine are what Sir Edward means.” 

Such was the way in which Tom Hodson inducted his pupils 
into the mysteries of the histrionic art. 

But, let the prompter whistle, and the scene shift to a 


PRIVATE REHEARSAL. 


Do not imagine, dear reader, that an amateur rehearsal is 
like anything known by that name on the public boards. In 
the latter, I believe, the several actors and actresses simply 


repeat over their several speeches in a drawling monotonous 
tone, without any attempt at personification of character ; the 
only care which they take being to preserve their relative 
situations, so that no confusion shall occur in crossing from O. 
P. to P. S., or in forming the necessary “tableaux,” when be- 
fore the audience. 

To amateurs, a rehearsal is only secondary in importance 
to the play night proper. The acting is as much in earnest, 
the speeches asloudly mouthed, and the gesticulations as ve- 
hement, as if two hundred and fifty of the unwashed sat be- 
fore them to encourage them by their broad hard hands, or by 
stimulating yells. : 

The description of the theatre itself I shall withhold until 
I come to speak of the evening of actual performance, when, 
instead of two miserably attenuated dip-candles, making 
darkness visible, six not over fragrant oil lamps are used, to 
say nothing of a considerable number of tin sconces suspend- 
ed from the boxes. 

By a ricketty pine table, on one side of the stage, sits the 
prompter; while, like young whales at play, each of the per- 
sonages of the scene strives to out-spout his fellow. 

This ended, the combats are rehearsed ; and of all the odd 
grotesque attitudes and contortions which a human being ever 
assumed, willingly or on compulsion, melo-dramatic positions 
are the oddest. ° 

The foot, too, has its work in keeping time to the clash of 
the swords and to the music; for all stage-fighting, dear 
reader, is to music; though in its absence, as at the re- 
hearsal under consideration, one of the swordsmen, a dumpy 
youth with fat puffed up cheeks, and the smallest pair of 
black eyes imaginable, is humming the tune, but not too me- 
lodiously Listen! “Lum, lum, lumtum,” a pause; while 
they look very savage at each other and strike an attitude ; 
after which they dodge from side to side. “ Lumtum, lum- 
tum, lumtum,” a twirl round like a tee-totum, executed by 
both combatants in a direction contrary to each other, and the 
swords meet below. Now they wax fiercer. “ Lumtum, lum- 
tum, lumtum, lumtum, lum—lumtum, lumtum, lumtum, lum.” 
Now slowly, “lum—lum—lum—lum ;” vehemently, “lum- 
tum, lumtum, lumtum, lumtum,” &c. &c. &c., until one of the 
combatants, looking exceedingly vindictive, stabs his antago- 
nist between the arm and the side; the latter screams, “ Ya- 
ah!” springs a couple of feet perpendicularly, and then falls 
as stiff and rigid as if he had suddenly become an Egyptian 
mummy, and had been pitched by a sacrilegious Arab head- 
foremost out of a catacomb. 


PLAY NIGHT—THE DRESSING-ROOM. 


If, instead of turning to the right, from the passage I first 
mentioned, into the coffee-room, you keep straight on through 
the house, you will find yourself in a small confined yard of 
about eight feet square, where the green, slimy, broken bricks 
with which it was once paved, feel damp and disagreeable to 
the feet of the loiterer. Avoiding these as quickly as possi- 
ble, turn to the right, and grope your way up some dozen or 
fifteen steps, as creaking and crazy looking as any prudent 
man might desire. These steps terminate in a balcony, along 
which you proceed to a door at the extreme end, if you wish 
to enter the theatre ; but if your curiosity leads you to the 
dressing-room, you stop about mid-way, and lifting the latch 
of a door in the wall, lo! “the sanctum!” and a bustling 
crowd of undressed, half-dressed, three-quarter dressed, or 
fully apparelled bipeds, either jostle, stare at, or salute the in- 
truder. Some have fragments of looking-glass in their hands, 
painting their cheeks by means of rouge and a hare’s foot; 
some are applying burnt cork to their eyebrows and upper lip ; 
some have lost this, and some that, and everything isin a 
state of the most lamentable confusion. 

The room itself is nothing but a thin narrow slip, of six or 
seven feet wide by twelve or fifteen long, partitioned off from 
the stage; and this is considerably encroached upon by a 
couple of shelves running the whole length, whereon are hud- 
dled in brave disorder, dresses, banners, swords, halberts, 











buff boots, Spanish and steeple-crowned hats ; in a word, all 
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the peculiar paraphernalia necessary to the piece about to be 
performed. 

Meanwhile time presses. The “bell has rung once for the 
curtain to rise, and no one is yet ready. The manager runs 
backwards and forwards, now superintending the setting of 
the scenery, now assisting in the tiring, and all the time ex- 
postulating, imploring, or swearing. 

Hubbub and confusion reign supreme. Three cracked fid- 
dies in the orchestra, have squeaked out all the tunes they 
knew, and many more they did not know at all. Very audi- 
ble stamping, whistling, and cat-calls, salute the ears from the 
impatient audience. Every one flies hither and thither, until 
at length something like order being brought out of chaos, the 
final bell rings, ‘and the curtain rises. 


_ THE STAGE. 

The scenic portion of the theatre occupies about eighteen 
feet square within the wings. The scenery is rolled up by 
means of blocks and pullies. As regards the skill displayed 
in its painting, I can only say, the cottages appear as if the 
accomplished artist had drawn them in a drunken mood, when 
his colours were as muddled as his own brain, and the trees 
are, for the most part, daubs of green and yellow for the 
foliage, and irregular streaks of brown and black for the 
stems. 

Six oil lamps light the stage, and when the latter is to be 
darkened, the frame work in which the lamps are placed sinks 
below the level of the floor, and resumes its original position 
whenever the full effect of the oleaginous luminaries is re- 
quired. ~ 

Three sleepy fiddles occupy the orchestra, to which, on 
great occasions, a drum and fife, and even a cracked clarionet 
are known to have been added; but these are rare luxuries. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Original. 
A DAY IN “HE WOODS. 
(From a traveller's note-book.] 


A FRIEND, on his way up the Mississippi mver to St. Louis, 
met with an adventure which he related to me in the follow- 
ing words : 

“ Part of the machinery of the steamer in which I was a 
passenger,” said he, “ giving way, the captain was obliged to 
stop for a day or two to have it repaired. This gave ‘the pas- 
sengers an opportunity of taking a little excursion on shore. 
Full of the spirit of adventure, a number of gentlemen started, 
and traversed on foot many miles into the interior of the great 
Valley of the Mississippi. Attracted by the lofty forests and 
the beautiful region of the country, we had gone farther than 
we intended, and, in attempting to return, lost our way. We 
walked on, wearied and hungry, and repenting our temerity, 
when I and my companions were startled by a voice, crying, 
‘Oho, boys! Oho!’ It was a pleasant sound, and came from 
the friendly source of a man just emerging from the forest, 
who, after learning our dilemma, invited us to partake of re- 
freshment and rest at his dwelling, close by, in the true spirit 
of genuine hospitality. 

“We accepted this hearty invitation, and followed him 
through the wood until it presently opened upon a cleared 
farm, where stood a vine-sheltered cottage, surrounded by 
everything thriving and prosperous ; orchards, rich meadow- 
lands, and fields of grain that undulated in the beams of the 
setting sun. Had the plains of Eden, in their blissful quietude, 
suddenly burst upon our sight, we could not have been more 
surprised. 

“*This must be magic,’ said I. 

“ «Not at all,’ replied he, ‘ it is the work of the axe and the 
plough.’ 

“ Seeing us look astonished, he resumed: 

“ «Come, brothers ; I will tell you my story as we go along, 
and you shall judge. Eighteen years ago we first settled in 
this country, wife and two sons; now twelve children are 
growing up around me. Well, myself and boys have cleared 





these acres; drained the marshes, planted trees, and built the 
cottage. You like the arrangement of my garden, I perceive,’ 
said he, as we stopped a moment to look at one of the most 
beautiful enclosures that ever sweetened and adorned a rural 
home. ‘ Well, that shows what industry and perseverance 
will do ; but a few years ago this place was all trees and rocks, 
and now you see beds of flowers—with them, however, I have 
nothing to do, they were planted by my little daughters— 
peaches, plums, apricots, and every variety of fruit, not more 
pleasant to the eye than grateful to the taste; and the earth 
all around is returning us the reward of our labour.’ 

“ By these remarks we were forcibly reminded of the im- 
pressive truthfulness of one of Russell’s spirit-stirring and 
graphic songs : 

‘ Our mother, the earth—a good mother is she— 
Says, to toil is to welcome her care ; 

Some bounty she hangs ue on every tree, 
And blesses us in the sweet air.’ 


“There was every evidence of plenty and comfort about 
the place, and of independence in the appearance and condi- 
tion of the backwoodsman—a good-looking personage, with 
‘fine expressive features and manly deportment—which inte- 
rested us deeply. 

“© You seem happy here,’ said I. 

“*If we were not happy here,’ replied he, ‘we could 
not be happy anywhere! I knew independence and con- 
tentment only by name until I came to the west, where all 
are educated to liberty and are their own masters. It is their 
own fault if they do not thrive in a country for which God has 
done so much and man so little! Don’t tell me about your 
cities, where they traffic and cheat, and are walled up in 
bricks and mortar. Give me freedom and free air, where we 
have nothing but party-politics to dispute about, and are in- 
debted to no banks except such as yield us a profitable return 
for our investments of time and labour. Man was born to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, and he who does so 
enjoys every morsel that he eats and every hour that he lives. 
This is the life of the backwoodsman; and, as we live on 
good terms with ourselves and mankind, it follows naturally, 
that we die with the same good-will to others, and in the hope 
of a happy hereafter.’ 

“ By this time we reached the cottage, where we found half 
a score of merry children playing on the green, who left off 
their pastimes to gaze in juvenile wonder at their father’s 
guests. The whole scene was remarkable, and such a one as 
can be witnessed in no country under heaven except in the 
back-woods of America. Shortly afterwards we entered the 
house, where we were regaled with the forester’s cheer, of 
which we partook with right hearty appetites, and which was 
none the less palatable in consequence of being seasoned 
with the welcome of the honest and kindly beings around 
us. Thanking our host for his entertainment—for he would 
receive no coin for the services he had rendered us—he point- 
ed out a direct road to the river, and we reached the boat long 
before midnight, highly delighted with the new acquaintance 
we had so unexpectedly made ; and thus terminated a delight- 
ful excursion, having passed the whole day in the woods.” 





Retters from Corresponrents. 


Letter from“ That Overture" to Mr. Simpson. 

Capenza '!—Mia cara, why will you permit your leader 
with his band of worthless note takers to grind me to death 
on those vile strings of feline integuments, or to have my 
harmony blown out, by the horns, trumbones and flutes, or 
my time knocked to pieces by the tympanums? Do you think 
| that because composed, I must be quiet? Do you not nightly 
see me put on the rack, and my various parts distributed over 
the orchestra, and one member of my body, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the leader, permitted to be dragged after the 
others, or held back, till time is forgotten ? Then the audience! 
What must they think? Can they recognize in me the work 











of a master, and will not familiarity breed contempt? Let me 
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have some peace, and be laid aside for a time with music in 
“book number six,” till every person who visits the theatre 
have forgotten how to whistle “ THAT OVERTURE.” 





Tue fair correspondent who favours us with the following 
eulogism on the popular fabrique of-which she discourses 
so eloquently and so evidently con amore, is quite right in 
presuming upon our readiness to oblige her, “ and thereby 
oblige the public.” We doubt not that the Amazones are 
all that she says of them; though we have never been 
quite able to make out the etymology of the name. When- 
ever it has been our lot to look at them, the wearers have 
been about as far from our previously conceived notions of 
an Amazonian, as it is possible to imagine. Probably the 
beautiful bonnets are so denominated lucus a non lucen- 
do.—Epitors New Mirror. 


THE AMAZONE BONNETS. 


Messrs. Epirors—You no doubt intend to “ Mirror forth 
the fashions” among the multifarious phases of human so- 
ciety which it is your intention to “show up ;” at any rate it 
would be no Mirror, such as we have been accustomed to 
look into for the form and pressure of the times, were you to 
refuse a lady the liberty of addressing you on a subject so ap- 
propriate to the pages.of such a paper as yours, as the one I 
have selected for this letter. 

Are you sensible, gentlemen, that you have permitted your 
popular periodical to run to its fifth number without even al- 
luding to a matter most interesting to your lady readers, and 
the neglect of which duty is likely ta do harm to your reputa- 
tion in that behalf? Let me tell you that your standing and 
your understanding will be seriously jeoparded by any longer 
neglect, and it is partly to relieve you from that peril, but es- 
pecially for the purpose of conferring an obligation upon the 
“ bonnet-wearing ” community, that I send you this missive. 
You must either publish this letter or you must write some- 
thing better yourself, on the subject of the Amazone bonnets. 
You will be guilty of leza magistates* to the sex by a moment 
of additional delay. These beautiful bonnets are beyond all 
competition in every point of comparison with others. They 
combine the fine texture of the Leghorn, which would have 
cost half an income while they were the rage, with a dura- 
bility that will outlast a dozen of them. The material is 
Manilla hemp, the strongest of all fibrous substances, and 
capable of being wrought into texture as rich as sable itself, 
without its fragility of endurance. The inventer of this made 
of making them by machinery has fairly conquered all diffi- 
culties, and enabled my countrywomen to wear hats that an 
empress could hardly have afforded to purchase a few short 
years ago. Mr. Casselear isa national benefactor! He has 
found the philosopher’s stone, and his labours laid bare the 
mysteries of Caputical Alchemy. He sells gold at the price 
of silver! ‘There is no necessity now, Messrs. Editors, for ac- 
cusing me of extravagance, for “it is quite true what I say,” 
and I give you my word—a lady’s word is better than most 
gentlemen’s bond, now-a-days—that ten dollars will buy a bet- 
ter bonnet at any of the depositories where these articles are 
for sale, than thirty would have purchased three years ago, 
and a much less sum will secure one superior to those for 
which twenty dollars has been, and for ought we know, is 
still charged. In a word, Messrs. Editors of the Mirror, you 
must tell your readers, (a majority of whom, I trust, are ladies,) 
that they must buy no other bonnets this spring than the 
Amazones ; and you may as well hint at the same time ta the 
gentlemen, that they, too, must “second the motion,” since 
their pockets will be so greatly the gainers. This last sug- 


’ gestion, however, must be kept pretty profoundly secret from 


their spouses, lest the cheapness of the operation should scare 
them into the apprehension that it may become too common, 
and consequently lose ton. Your friend and admirer, _c. p. 





* Don’t let your readers get frightened by my law Latin. My bro- 
ther is reading Blackstone and Coke upon Littlejohn, or some such 
name. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
(Second notice.) 


Since the opening of the gallery the Artists’ Union, or 
Apollo Association of this city, have purchased the beautiful 
Sunset on the Lakes, the Last interview with Harvey Birch, 
and, we believe, two other landscapes by Durand. These are 
judicious purchases, and, with the Columbus by Leutze, pre- 
viously owned by them, form a beautiful collection, were there 
nothing more. We trust the spirit of the community will en- 
able them to make many such purchases before the close of 
the season. The Snow-scene, by Cole, Alpine Scenery, by 
Doughty, the Retreat to Fort Necessity, by Chapman, the Land- 
scapes, by Havill, Gignouz, and Shaw, as well as many fancy 
subjects of real merit, marked for sale in the catalogue, afford 
them much room yet for future selection. 

The Market-barge, T. Thompson—a very clear and brilliant 
picture, with richer colour than we often see given to such 
subjects. This picture is a favourite. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, Marchant.—This artist exhibits so 
many pictures, this season, that it may be somewhat difficult 
for the reader to know to which of his works we particularly 
allude. We believe it, however, to be a portrait of Saul Al- 
ley, Esq. Itis a remarkably well-painted picture ; clear, for- 
cible, well-drawn, and exceedingly natural in attitude and ex- 
pression. We particularize this work, not because of its be- 
ing the only one of Mr. Marchant’s that we admire, but merely 
because our eye fell on it first. They are all decidedly good 
pictures, and it gives us pleasure to find so much of this artist’s 
productions in the exhibition. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, Bronson—a warm, mellow picture ; 
rich in colour and very pleasing. Several other portraits by 
this artist, all possessing these merits, and generally agreeably 
novel in composition. 

Portrait of a Young Lady, Rousseau.—One of the smallest 
of the artist’s works ; but not the less agreeable on that ac- 
count. It is clear and forcible in effect, and very pleasing in 
composition, and the drapery is painted with great truth and 
force. Several larger works, by this artist, are in the gallery ; 
though none more to our taste than the little one we have 
named. 

The Duel—the work of an Amateur, and very creditable. 

The Retreat to Fort Necessity, Chapman.—“ The horses were 
few and weak, and a severe service was imposed upon the 
men, who were obliged to assist in dragging the cannon over 
a broken road. Colonel Washington set a worthy example to 
his officers, by lading his horse with public stores, going on 
foot, and paying the soldiers for carrying his baggage.” This 
is a brilliant work, independent of the subject, which is alone 
a recommendation to every American. It is a part of the na- 
tion’s history, and, we hope, will find a place in the gallery of 
some kindred patriotic spirit. The painting is of great merit ; 
one of Mr. Chapman’s best efforts. ‘The foreground figures 
are brilliant and full of action, well suited to the necessities of 
the case. The general colour of the picture may be remarked 
as cool; but, it will be remembered, that the occurrence took 
place in early spring, and the artist has preferred to sacrifice 
what advantages he might have obtained by the introduction 
of the fall tints to the truth of history: a practice worthy of 
all imitation. A child’s head, by the same, is also a charming 
production, full of life and child-like loveliness. It is a little 
picture, but delightful to look upon. 

Italian Peasant-Girl, Freeman—a full-length of a girl at her 
devotions, rich in colour and general effect ; though lacking 
the interest in detail which this artist usually produces in his 
works, the design and conception fully sustains Mr. Freeman’s 
reputation. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, Wightman—A very well-drawn 
and carefully-executed portrait. Mr. Wightman is a pupil of 
Mr. Inman, and, from such a school, we expect much more 
than ordinary skill. The artist has not disappointed us. We 
hope to see more of his works. 

View on the Mohawk, Disbrow—decidedly his best picture, 








and a pleasing landscape. 
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Gapeties and Grabvittes. 


WASHINGTON. 


To the historian, indeed, there are few characters that ap- 
pear so little to have shared the common frailties and imper- 
fections of human nature ; there are but few particulars that 
can be mentioned even to his disadvantage. It is understood, 
for instance, that he was once going to commit an important 
mistake as a general in the field; but he had at least the 
very great merit of listening to Lee, (a man whom he could 
not like, and who was even his rival,) and of not committing 
the mistake. Instances may be found where perhaps it may 
be thought that he was decisive to a degree that partook of 
severity and harshness, or even more ; but how innumerable 
were the decisions which he had to take! how difficult and 
how important, through the eventful series of twenty years of 
command in the cabinet or the field! Let it be considered 
what it is to have the management of a revolution, and after- 
wards the maintenance of order. Where is the man that, in 
the history of our race, has ever succeeded in attempting suc- 
cessively the one and the other? not on a small scale, a petty 
state in Italy, or among a horde of barbarians, but in an en- 
lightened age, when it is not easy for one man to rise supe- 
rior to another, and in the eyes of mankind— 

And monarchs to beholh the nd ay nA 
The plaudits of his country were continually sounding in his 
ears, and neither the judgment nor the virtues of the man were 
ever disturbed. Armies were led to the field with all the en- 
terprise of a hero, and then dismissed with all the equanimity 
of a philosopher. Power was accepted, was exercised, was 
resigned, precisely at the moment and in the way that duty 
and patriotism directed. Whatever was the difficulty, the 
trial, the temptation, or the danger, there stood the soldier 
and the citizen, eternally the same, without fear, and without 
reproach, and there was a man who was not only at all times 
virtuous, but at all times wise. The merit of Washington by 
no means ceases with his campaigns; it becomés, after the 
peace of 1783, even more striking than before ; for the same 
man who, for the sake of liberty, was ardent enough to re- 
sist the power of Great Britain, and hazard everything on 
this side the grave, at a later period had to be temperate 
enough to resist the same spirit of liberty, when it was mis- 
taking its proper objects, and transgressing its appointed limits. 
The American revolution was to approach him, and he was to 
kindle in the general flame’:—the French revolution was to 
reach him, and to consume but too many of his countrymen, 
and his “own ethereal mould; incapable of stain, was to purge 
off the ‘baser fire victorious.’’ But allthis was done; he 
might have been pardoned, though he had failed amid the en- 
thusiasm of those around him, and when liberty was the delu- 
sion; but the foundations of the moral world were shaken, 
and not the understanding of Washington. ‘To those who 
must necessarily contemplate this remarkable man at a dis- 
tance, there is a kind of fixed calmness in his character that 
seems not well fitted to engage our affections, (constant supe- 
Tiority we rather venerate than love ;) but he had those who 
loved him, (his friends and his family,) as well as the world 
and those that admired. As a ruler of mankind, however, he 
may be proposed as a model. Deeply impressed with the 
original rights of human nature, he never forgot that the end, 
and meaning, and aim, of all just government was the happi- 
ness of the people, and he never exercised authority till he 
had first taken care to put himself clearly in the right. His 
candour, his patience, his love of justice, were unexampled ; 
and this, though naturally he was not patient—much other- 
wise, highly irritable. He thereforé deliberated well, and 
placed his subject in every point of view before he decided ; 
_ and his understanding being correct, he was thus rendered, 
by the nature of his faculties, his strength of mind, and his 
principles, the man of all others to whom the interests of his 
fellow-creatures might with most confidence be entrusted ; 





PHILOSOPHY. 


I endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, and be wise 
when I cannot be merry, easy when I cannot be glad, content 
with what may not be remedied, and patient where there is 
no redress; the mighty can do no more, the wise seldom do 
as much. I am in the main content with myself, though 
there is abundant provocation to fall out with a body that 
wants physic, and a mind that has much need of instruction ; 
however, I am resolved to make the best of all circumstances 
about me, that this short life may not be half lost in griev- 
ing at whatI cannot help, and fearing what I cannot avoid. 
When I think I must one day die, I remember I may till that 
day live, and may help the shortness of life by the sweetness 
of it ; well remembering, and applying, to insert between the 
periods of birth and death, the necessity of dying; I seek a 
little happiness, a little pleasure, a little peace. Our happi- 
ness should be confined to the hour we enjoy, as our desires 
to those goods we possess ; delay is a cheat, desire an impos- 
tor ; the time not come, and the possession. not gained, are not 
to be trusted ; the first we may never see, the second may 
not content us: to-day is ours, yesterday is past, to-morrow 
may never arrive ; the present time, of all eternity, the only 
hour, perhaps, allotted for our being. I wonder people can so 
forget death, when all we see before us is but succession ; 
minute succeeds to minute, season to season ; summer ex- 
pires ere winter enters; the time we have lived is gone, the 
very food that sustains us is reaped by the hand of death ; 
the flowers we smell, the fruits we gather, are taken from 
their little life ; the blossom fades, the fruit decays, the leat 
withers, the stream we look at passes, the hand of the dial 
points the fleeting moments, and every night brings death-like 
sleep; yet while all around us changes and decays, we ex- 
pect no alteration, unknowing to live, unwilling todie. We 
lose the present and seek the future; ask much for what we 
have not, thank Providence little for what we have. In our 
youth we are coveting for luxury; in our age for avaricé: 
Error guides us when young, repentance employs us when 
old ; what we did yesterday we repent, what we might do to- 
day we neglect; and, alas! are prevented what we would 
do to-morrow ; ceremony is lord of this day, fashion of the 
other, businéss of the next. Few are the hours allowed to 
freedom, to leisure, to contemplation, to the adoration of our 
Maker, the examination of ourselves, and the consideration of 
the things about us. 

ADVICE TO MEN WHO GIVE UP THEIR BUSINESS 
TO THEIR SONS. 


A very objectionable practice exists with men who have 
acquired a vertain degree*of property by their business, to 
retire, and give ‘their business to their sons. It is here the 
case, as in many other instances of life, that the object once 
attained, the pleasure ceases ; the pleasure having been in 
the chase. Men having all their life laboured in their busi- 
ness, at last often get tired of it, and feel a desire to spend the 
evening of their lives in repose ; they thus, without the habits 
to render retirement agreeable, rashly cast away their em- 
ployment, and attempt to find, in indolence, repose. But men 
aceustomed to activity, find no repose in long indolence ; and 
too late do they discover that they have done wrong ; many 
instances, indeed, occurring where they repent, and wish in 
vain to recall that which not only gave food to their bodies, 
but to their minds as well. If men’s declining health forbid 
their former exertions, let them do less, or give their sons an 
interest in their business, for them to assist; but never let - 
them give the reins out of their own hands, unless their time 
be better engaged. 





MARRYING A SECOND TIME. 


Were a man not to marry a second time, it might be con- 
cluded that his first wife had given him a disgust to marriage ; » 
but by taking a second wife, he pays the highest compliment 
to'the first, by showing that she made him so happy as @ mar- 








that is, he was the first of the rulers of mankind. 





ried man that he wishes to be so a second time. 
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Gems of Poetry. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


THERE came a pilgrim to the gate, 
An aged man was he, 
And he sat him down upon a stone, 
And sigh’d most bitterly : 
The night was cold—the fierce winds howl'd 
With loud and blustering din, 
So, to restore his drooping strength, 
We ask’d the good man in. 


“ Now sit thee down, thou poor old man, 
Here’s ale an thou art dry, 

And tell us now what troubles thee, 
And wherefore thou dost sigh ?”’ 

The aged man he sat him down, 
He drank no wine nor ale, . 

But shook the damp dew from his cloak, 
And thus began his tale : 


“Oh! hoary is my head, and gray, 
For many years I've seen, 

And over many a distant land 
My weary feet have been : 

And I have braved the summer heat, 
And borne the winter cold, 

Without a murmur or complaint, 
Though poor, and very old. 


“ But then I had a faithful friend, 
Companion of my way, 

Who jogg’d contented by my side 

. For many a weary day ; 

Who shared my crust, when crust I had, 
At noon beneath a hill, 

And who, when I had none to give, 
Was grateful for the will ; 


“Who, when benighted on our road, 
And far from barn or bield, 
Lay down contented at my feet, 
In many a stubble field ; 
Who, when the world look’d harshly down, 
Was never false or cold, 
But look’d up kindly in my face, 
To cheer the pilgrim old. 


“ Long time had we companions been, 
In every changeful weather, 

’Mid frost and snow, and driving sleet, 
We trudged along together ; 

And now he lies upon the road— 
Ah! cold and dead lies he, 

And I am in the world alone, 
With none to care for me !” 


The tear that coursed the old man’s cheek, 
He quickly wiped away— 
“ My blessing with you!’ murmur’d he, 
“ But stay me not, I pray ; 
I seek the spot where now he lies ; ~ 
The sod all wet with dew, 
With a sad heart to make a grave, 
And bury that friend so true !” 


“ Nay, hold, good man! art thou a monk 
Of orders gray or white, 

To utter for thy parted friend 
The solemn Christian rite ?”’ 

The old man sigh’d, and shook his head— 
No Christian might he be, 

Though many Christians that I wot of, 
Are not so good as he ! 


“ Nothing was he—but a poor man’s dog, 
A good one and a bold ; 











The truest friend that ever I had, 
And now he’s dead and cold !” 

That aged man went out alone, 
Alone and sad went he, 

And bent his course adown the hill 
Where stands the wither’d tree. 


The morning sun rose up again, 
The lark began to sing, 

And village girls went forth to draw 
Fresh water from the spring ; 

And when they came beneath the tree, 
The tree all dead and sear, 

That pilgrim old had written there 
The words that ye shall hear :— 


“ Here lieth one who had no soul— 
For so the sages say ; 

Though from the right and kindly path 
He never went astray. 

His. head was not devoid of sense, 
His heart was ever true :— 

Passer! "T'was instinct guided him, 
And reason shines for you ! 

Pause at this grave—think of thine own ; 
Then act, that men may see 

As true an epitaph as this 
Inscribed at last for thee !”’ 





Wise Saptngs of Wise Men. 

It is material to the preservation of friendship, that openness 
of temper and manners on both hands be cultivated. Nothing 
more certainly dissolves friendship than the jealousy ~which 
arises from darkness or concealment. If your situation oblige 
you to take adifferent side from your friend, do it openly. 
Avow your conduct, and your motives. 
What strange creatures are the greatest part of mankind ! 
what a composition of contradictions ! always pursuing hap- 
piness, yet generally through such ways as lead to misery : 
admiring everyvirtue in others, indulging themselves in every 
vice : fond of fame, yet labouring for infamy. 

The present is a point to which but little thought apper- 
tains, while the mind hovers backwards and forwards -be- 
tween the past and the future, expanding the store of its re- 


} gret upon the one, and wasting all its wishes upon the other. 


There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune than pride 
and resentment. The resentment of a poor man is like the 
efforts of an harmless insect to sting ; itmay get him crushed, 
but cannot defend him. 

Praises seldom vegetate on the tomb: if they do, they 
strike root downwards, and bear but little fruit to those who 
plant them. 

The glitter of false wit, like the shine of false jewels, 
serves at once to show the vanity and poverty of the pos- 
sessor. 

Treat every stranger as a friend : every friend as a stranger ; 
and treat them both as they deserve, without reference to ay 
other claim. 

The greatest friend of truth is time : her greatest enemy is 
prejudice ; and her constant companion is humility. 

Good economists are the most ornamental. members of 
society. : 

There is this of good in real evils, they deliver us, while 
they last, from the petty despotism of all that were imaginary. 
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